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ments, to select the cheapest sources of these nutrients for compound-
ing their rations for feeding animals. Fortunately for his peace oL^
mind he never saw the effects of restricting animals or men to diets
which might have been compounded on his advice. It is also very
fortunate that housewives did not, so far as we are aware, attempt to
follow his advice in the feeding of their families.
Voit set the average protein requirement of a man at 118 gin. per
day. The value was placed at 145 grams for men doing hard work.
Atwater thought 125 grams the appropriate figure for men doing an
ordinary amount of work. For several decades these standards were
followed in estimating the nutritive requirements of soldiers, prisoners,
and laboring men where group feeding was practised. The stimulus
given by Voit and by Atwater to nutrition studies resulted in many
dietary studies in different parts of the world. Dietary studies were
made on laborers, sedentary workers, students, Alabama negroes,
Mexican families, football teams, and others. McCay studied the
dietaries of various peoples in India, where the protein consumption
varied from 67 grams daily for Bengali students, to Bhutias taking 150
to 160 grams daily. He stated (McCay, '12), "We* may conclude this
study of the effects of the level of protein metabolism on the physique
and general efficiency of different tropical tribes and races by stating
that the facts afford ample proof of the all-important influence exerted
by food, and particularly protein, in determining the degree of mus-
cular development, the general physical endowment, the powers of
endurance, resistance to disease, and most important of all, the place
a tribe or race has won for itself in manliness, courage, and soldierly
instincts . . . the higher the level of protein interchange, the more
robust and energetic, and the more manly the race1."
There were, during half the century following 1875, many differ-
ences of opinioa expressed concerning man's requirement for protein.
While C. Voit and Atwater laid emphasis on the point that it was
hazardous to transgress below the limits they set for protein consump-
tion, Hirschfeld remained in nitrogen equilibrium for a fortnight on
40 grams of protein intake daily, and E. Voit found vegetarians to be
in nitrogen balance on 50 grams daily of protein, augmented by fats
and carbohydrates to meet their energy requirements. Several other
investigators confirmed the fact that protein equilibrium was attainable
at these low planes of intake. C. Voit, himself, enunciated the principle
that the smallest amount of protein, in addition to energy sources as
fats and carbohydrates, capable of maintaining the body in health and
vigor is best, but he did not amplify his view as to this requirement.
In 1901 Professor Russell Chittenden, at Yale University, turned
his attention to a study of the protein requirements of man. Horace
Fletcher and Dr. Van Someren3 a vegetarian, had found each other